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Theory and practice^in .education are interrel^ated and 
interdeipend^nt . The credibility 'of any set. of postulates depends upon 
h6w well the position holds up in practice. There are thr^ee ways we 

'can utilize theory in pra'ctice:.. (1) 'to reel^amine ^our traditional 

'approaches; .(2) to. give s6me direction to our future practices; and 
(3) to generate/ research, Con^istentf analj^is ,of 'standard methods 
gives rise to new and improved methods, or 'theory about new me-thods, 
whieh must be researched. However, theory may be misused as. well, 

'Theories may !be accepted without critical analysis; people may . . 
categorically reject theories without crit,ical analysis; or they -iftay 
inappropriately apply the theory. The ' acceptance or rejection of a^ 
theory without proper analysis may result iif problems when pursuing 
conclusiojis in research situations, lit could hinder analysis of the 
ijBsearch data.,. Mis^pplioation tof theory could havel just as serious an* 
eff^.ct. If a- theory is applied xo an* inapj^ropriate^ situation and the 
results fail to reach statistical significance,' the theory is 
discarded in naiiy cases when in fact ' the ^ theory is^ not;^at 'fault — it • ^ 
is the situation .that, is -not correct. It is, then, important that 

.both practitioners and xesearchers arfe' aware of the relatio^iship of 
theory and practice, its use and misuse. JDMT) , 
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The Role of Percepdial-Motor Theoi;^^ ifi Practice* ^ ^o^ucViIolf 

NA.TIONAL INSTrTUTE OF . ' 

p ' * ^ ^ ; EDUCATION ^ - 

^ by ' / ** ^ • ^^'^ OOCUMENT MAS BEEN^ Rrft»RO; 

\ ' ' ^ \ * . « OUCEO EXACTLY AS RECElVEO FROM 

THE PERSON OR pRGANl2ATlO?i ORIGIN- 



^ Jpan t/ Pvfer ^ . atjng it points 6f view or OPipjioNS 

ITS *■ " * . ' • oean ij. ryiei. ^ ^ stateo oo no|, necessarily repre- 

• * , ' . * . yff - .SENT OFFICIAL NATipiiAL institute OF 

, " . ^ ; * ' • EDUCATION POSITION OR»POLICY * 

^ ^ - • University of Kansas ^ * , , 

> Di(5 l^ou know that each df ms is' a theorist' who consistently put^ intp . ' < - 
LLJ practice our theoretical' beliefs? If' you doubt that 'statement stop ahd think 
• ♦ > 0£_j^heii was the last 'time you waljced^ a^^ound a ladder^ rather than under it? % - ' ^ 
Havje you fever changed youj: ^'rection to* avoid the path, of a black cat? Surely 
sobieone^in he^re shi^;fc^'red the last time they broke a mirror, Yoja ma/ argue . 
* that: the^e are superstition^*^ not theories' - but perhaps one mar>'s theory is ^ 
, another man^s superstition.' Let me^ give ^u an 'example: 

. • Those of us who work around chil,drerf have observed- that wh^en the' weather 

>^^^^^^ ^ / *• ' . 

changes./ 'childrea's .behavior changers.. The |:heary be'Wihd that observation is' 

/ ' ' / . ' - . ^ 'I 

that atmosphieric ^pressure affects *t]^e fl^uids in the b^dy w2)ich. in tuxfn influences;^ 

t>ehavior.\' I wou^'d imagine that.,becau?e o'f .experience with c'hildir.en ypu, 

sty the 



penavior.. i wou^a imagine tnau^^oecciu^e ui^ y^gii.^ tfc:AiJtii.xeii^« wxi-n ^^hxx^^-l 

-Jj ^ ' ' " ' ^ ^ ' ' • r 

woxjid accept that tHt^ory as sound/ and quite ^cc^ptable;; however, ^ust^ 
T ^ ' ■ , • . •- 

; other .'day I was talking witli'a^bri'^ht young cliniccil psychologist on our; campus 

,.wh9 was explaining to me.tl^e fallacy of isucV thinking. .In his opinion marked 

{ 'changes in 'the barometer are no indioation ^Jniat behavior cha'hges can be expected,, 

Who am I, to believe. ^ — my observations^-pr that psychologist's ppirfions? I X *' 

might accef>t his position if, I didn't know ^at he hcis no chil^i'en cind he has 

never -worked around c^ildr^t Then* too, it. was a blustiery day and h^ vfSis a 

little more irritable than usual, and, too, he was a.tteinpting to reconcile 

^ • . . ' ' ' / ' . , . ; ■ 

with his wife who* Had him last spring when the rainy season was upon us. 

(/y^ I don't mean to make light q£ the gentlemen's plight. Rather,, my J)urpose 

^ is to point out that not all individuals may agree Jith one person's reasoning 

*Ptesentation mad'e'^at American .Alliance of Healtlji Physical Education and 
' Recreation 'Convention', Milwaukee ,. Wisconsin, Aprill) 5, 1976. . . • • ', 

- • ' • ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ ^ ^ • • .. ' - 

ERIC . , -y- -2 : . , . • . ' .^ 



as to wlw . events occur, but neverthele3S , many explanatrions about caufee and - 
effect -are in ;fact' the, seed, bed of theory, " ' , ' , 

,What separates tlieor^^ from supgosition? Is it^the sophJkStication of the'' 



language?' ff I were tp 'state th^t "heavily pigmented felines 'if passing at 

^ ^ . ' / ^ / ' . - ' • - * 

right angles to. a ,hombsa*^ien*s line of approach/ can creat:e .havoc with tlve 
homosapien?-^ serenity" , would you believe,' me more readidy than if Ijs'aid, ."if 
a black^ cat 'crosses yolir path/you will have bad luck'/P/Ox ii3 credibiJLi.ty_:J — 1^ 



related to the cred'en'tials of the observer? I remember particij^^ting ^.n a 

- ' . . : ■ - . y _ 

o vigorous 'di^cu^sion with, some other graduate ^stu^^pts a" number of years agQ, 

•whd'n most*of \is were questioning the' legitirtapy of some theory -that was i^n ^ 
' * ' ^ ' ' * ' \ ' \ , ^ ^ : ' 

- Voque at thati:ike. The student who was arguing in favor of the theory^,/ upable ^ 

-to over'come our ibjactions' as to the practicality of the position ^ ir^desperatibn 
finally daid^ "will, ybu'know, he^'s written a book." - There^was a'liief period^ . 
' of sj^l^nce before>th6 rekt of U-s- said in-unison, "so what?" 'We wei^e not - 
willintf to accept' an explan'ation for; 'cause a^d effect because sdm^one published • 
-the statement in tfie, written wordl_ What' then does make the difference?. ^ . " 
- When it comes right (Sown to what separates theory from superstition I ^ 
believe the credibilit;y of anV ^t'of .postulates depends upon how 'well th^, ^ 
^«»Bition holds ^-in practice. The verflity of any theoiTy -depends upon whethe 

^ \ •> . ' ' \ '■'-<■■': * . j 

you. ahd I,- the practitioners can. consistently demopstrate the, truthfulness of/ 

.vthfe suppled relationship 4n^ our every day^d^k world. We, in fact, ai^e ^J^y • 

* • - ^ ' V / 

•researcherp whg can make *d^^ break'a ^hebry, ^ir>d if^ this- statement is true w^ 

^ > „ • . , \ , : - * \ V 'V / / 

hj&ve^an 'awesome respons£bilii^y We C5an either extend the boundaries -of kn^wled^e 

^ * • ' , . . / .4. 

or defend untenable positions,' We can .help , learners advance beyond oui:, liinitat;5ic 



or tein them to '- - , t?iday*s 'level ^bf performance, 

' *• . * ' * , , 

t'" . y4s, the -practiti^oner ' s participat;Jron is a critical fa^tov in sepa^-ating 
superstition from f-act. 



What roie doCwe, play? Vebster defines .theory as "an analysis of set 
of^facits in/the:^r 'relationship to one^ anotheij*/' , Our tiask becomes one -of;, 
providing as accurate -an analysis as is .possible^ in out* wqrking areas. The 

qtiegtion/become^ one-pf how, can .we , best use theory and avoid abuslng^our res- .; 

^ • . , ' . ^ ^* ' • , ' ' ' • . 

• ' ' ' * ' . ' <f ' - ' ' * - - ^ 

gonslbilities to tli'd leatnets iu^'bu^^ charge. > 



• During the rest -of my talk I will ^dffer Soihe^ stiggestions *as 'to how^ . 
we. can jutilize theory to feenefit botW o ur dearners ourselves iA, ouf qu est 
to improve sound practice. I will also make some*. t)bservationa 9;bout- hqw \' 
'theory can be abused ^nd* limited)' ^ / " , ; ' > ' ' . '^^^ 

^ -'There are ^rt least iliree ^ays we /can utilise thisory in. ptactjLce. \ We cain 
use theory- *iy i;p'rr^-e>cara|he o^p traditional approaqhesr * • " , >^ 

^ 2) to giv^' ^6me difect^;L©n to our futurfe-..practtqes ' ' 

. u ^ * ' S),, to/ generate re*s*earch^ in:, the fi^^la;^ 1 ' \ ~ ^ " 

.Why must we ^e-fexamiije our tr^ditio\i^l *approaches? J Wany of us' hej^e 'have^ ^ 



lived through £in age wheri' traddtior> mandated -all we diS'to an a^e 'When Tchangls" 
appsars to be' the critical survival f^ctor^* X do not,- int^a^to ^e'S^d ^either 
position, but rather to ^suggest that f9r i knowledge' to grow we^need to cpn^t;antly 
analyze, the effectiveness 'of bur "^^^andard w^y of ..doinig things..' Let me give- 
' you -a per sonaM. -example. , ' ' • ■ ' ' ' 

At one point d\\ my career I was involved in helping design a physical 

education curricultun model for use wJTth trai^nable mental retardates.* W$ " ^ / 

" ' ' - * ^ - f ^ ' 

elected not to use ^any one theory bf development, but to 'draw upom sound ^ 

♦ . ** * * 4 ^ - ' " ' - ^ * ' - * 

knowledge that Was available to^ us at that time. We put together a very, ^, ./-^ 

extensive package I believed Would enable teacTiers to solve the motdr deyelop-v. 

ment -f)roblems of m'oderatfel^ retarded .youngsters. We then set ^^i>out to field - 



test the 'model with appropriate groups » ; At tha end of the 'initial tr^iaLr* ' 
period I was di^m^iy<Sd ^becau^e we still ha^, some youngsters who couldn't. 



demonstrate the behavioral'pbjectives we had so carefully analyzed and sequenced*. 
I would have -liked to blalae the failu're on ineffective teaching,^ BUT I had been 



the t.eacher, and really found that explanation intolerable. ' People wer^ 



very understanding about the failure ^. after all we had used the best known 

€a6ts available to us. Pertiaps the inability to demonstrate statistical 

validity , was/ because the Earners .wei*e at fault in^som^ way> however I've 'never 

, jDej5il_.veEy_coitifot.tabJle with the opinion that learning failures are a result/of 

the J^e^mer's^ inabilities. - , ' • 

* ' > 

^Not long after that expe^ment I 'was thrust into a situation where some \ " 

new theories I was un/amiliar with were being tidied. I 'was very 'uncomfortable 

in the assignment; but had accepted it before I realized the direction the 

project ,wa9 taking, JJaged with a situatio/i of sink or swim, my survival 

instinct .won out. I had. n6 choice but ta plow into -th^ literature and attempt 

to comprehena* what was be^ng tried. I Fortunate for me, that effort began to 

.shed some liglht on the problents; we had with gur curriculum model I referred 
to earlier, I learned, that some factor^ may have been in o^erati'on that we 

-hadn't taken into account, Lejb me showi^you wha,t I mean. * ^ , 
, ^ (Figure A) " 

'/ Contemporary theorists agree that efficient movement jLs composed of 
three levels o& inv'olvement — there must.be sensory input, integration of -the 
informat;ion within the central nervous syst^em, and a motor output. I have, 
attempted to depict those thr^e levels in the simplistic model before you. In / 
no way should this model be interpreted as an all-inclusive replication o% all 
the components of efficient movement . . Rather, it is an attempt to convey the 
levej.s .of ventry of some ingredients of motor behavior. The ingredients have ^ 

, 'been 'b^.rrdwed from some contemporary theories that I will refer to later in 

V this talk,* ' ^ . ^ . . 



My wh<fle point is that when I arrived at this prosoective of motor behavior, 
^ ^ • • ' . , 

I began to. unde.rstand why the best of traditional models had failed in practice. 

We were simply^, operating from a base of incomplete knowledge. We were attempting 

to elicit efficient movement patterns by dealing with only the integration' 

*and output levels of developtt^ent. ' In effec%f we were assuming adequate sensory 

inputs were availeible to the le^rhers, and through manipulation of integration 

'and output performance, effi,cient movement would result. 

The last six years have taught i^e -the fallacy of that assumption. What 
I know now is* that presence of some sensory inputs such as abnormal reflex 
patterns "probably interferred^^with a number of. output behaviors. We cannot^* 
expect si child to skip efficiently if positive or nega^ivfe supporting reflexes 
^re present in his repertoire of behavior patterns. Nor can we expect' a child 
with distorted visual input to accurately assess the path of a ;iioving .ball. 

It -was only through re^-examincition of our traditional^ approach'^^in light 'of 

' newer' theoretical knowledge that I ha(3 any insight at all as to where our . - 
design went awry. . 

The cecond application of theory iS to use it to alter our present practp.ces, 
Now I. am well aware of the objections of experimenting with theory on ^children. 



There are many people who argue that .we should only practice what res'earch has 
demonstrated without a doubt to be effective. I aiT\ also well aware that the , 

'benefits from physical -Education havjS been/ questioned for years, and those of 
US in the percept,ual-motor are& are constantly- criticized and often ridiculed 
because, of the- inadequate base of scientific evidence frofn which we operate. 
But, what mAny, people donjt understand is, that practicfe- outstrip^ sdientific 

' evidence by 20 years. What I'm saying is that the alert, intuitive teacher ha-^ 
been known to discover and pl^actJ^ce Very effective teaching techniques that 
researchers were not able to statistically validate '-for twenty years. .The same 



fhing is true in physical. therapy — the sharp clinician can apply effective 

therapy long before the neurologist 6an explain wjiy the treatment is effective. 

*^ . , ' ^ " ' 

I.d6 not favor the indiscrijninate *use of theory in our programs, but rather 

o ' . . ^ - 

it seenjs quite defensible to attempt a different way of doing things when we 
are stymied with a lack of progtess by our learners. ^ Accountability mandates 



that lie &emohStrate that our progi^ams do effect positive changes.' This means 
we must become skilled^ in evaluation of performance levels, and , effectively 
intervene with a program that results in progress' for our charges. You and 1^ 
know that not all of our programs are beneficial to all' children. Where then 
do we begin to search ,for new or different ideas to. try? . Theory is a logical * 
stjarting place, but how are we to determine which theory or parts of theories 
to select? , * 

A technique I have us^d quite effectively in^ the last f ewv years is to try 
to select suggestions from^ appropriate theorists aboUt how tp Work with those 
children. To clarify my point let us refer once^ again to the motor development 
model I introduced earlier. , , ^ * ^ ♦ . 

' ' ' (Figure A)"' , ' V ' ' ' 

If 'my evaluation results cause*me ^tb ^Uspect problems at the input or 
integration, levels/ t turn to, Ayres for activity, suggestions. If I can rule 

' * '.(l^igure B) ^ . ^ 

put vestibular, tactile and auditory problems, I ^might. select Kephart activities 

. . * ^ ; . (Figure C) - 

I can rely on Frostig for a -nxainiDer of visual "integration suggestions, and her 

' (Figure D) ^ . - 

most/ recent lit'eratiire de'a'i-a^also with motor integration activities. CI^atty ' 
has several excellfent su,ggestions foi?^ome integration problems and most output 



. (Figure E) 

- ■ " >' 

'level. functions. Barsch seems to be speaking to both integration and output\ 

performance also. * ^ - ' * . 

^ » ' . ' (Figure T) * ' ^ ^ i 

Let me be the first to say that the theories I have made reference to ma^ 

f * , ' - * 

be more incompassing* than I given them credit for. learn something new 
every time I re-think them, and many of graduate students argue that every 
theory speaks to every developcnental level. If that is the case, I am^ot 
yet fully iSndergtanding them. Perhaps, given tiiae, I will see the application 



more clearly 



1 can attest t'o the fact that it is possible to elioffet normative age ^ 
standard performance from a child with perceptual motor pro]plems if ^his problem ^ 
is carefully an^^lyzed,^ his level of deijrelopm*^nt determined> anS activities aire ' 

: . ■ ' -^^ ; \^ ' ■ 

selected that 5ire appropriate .for his developmeiital stage. ^ We cfn use contemporary 
theories to assist us in. helping th'ese** children resolve their problems .^^ It^ ^ 
may take the statisticians ?0 years to d^onstrate our effectiveness, but that 
should not deter jas from at least trying to s^lve the problem. ^ ^ 

The 'third way we can utilize 'theory i^ to^ generate research ideas. 'A * 
professor I onqe had said that the greatness oJ* a theory depends upon how much ' 
research was generated , from th^t^heory. I'm not sure I fully agree with thait . 
statement, but, I do believe it will tedce us 50 years to figure .out what^^Piaget'. 

V * ^- ; . . • ' ' 

Is really saying to us — at "least it- will take tne 50 years.' '* ^ A >. 

' . ^ . ' ' • ■ ^ * '^"^"^ ■ 

Many 'people believe that research is an activity that is carried^on by.^ 
college professors and hard^ress^d graduate students who are trying to complete . 
their degree requirements, r can recall when my gra<3uate advisors were pressing, 
me to .take .more research and, statistic* courses' that I told<^hem quite sharply ' 
my goal was to* become a good teacher, not a researchers Th\ey smiled knowingly ^ 



as they 'signed me into every s'tatistic course^ available in the department. They 
krtew then and I know n6V that the goo^ teacher is ef fectire^ because he or she 
is a good researcher. ^. " ^ " * ~ ^ 

- The good teacher' is constantly Asking S?by does this occur" r "if I -changed 
this activity,' what would result", "is tHe^e a better way to promote learning 
iri'tl^fs child"? The questions go on and on because the effective tpacher 
wants to find a better way to help her learners. The way teachfers, become more 
effective is to \ try new i^Jfeas, observe the regultilig learner beba'^iors^-and. ^ 
analyze the effectiveness of the practice. This is also r es ear chfer behavior'. . 



Certainly those of you who venture forth.^and- try out some-. theoretical"^ 
approaches we have discussed here today find yourself obligated to evaluate ^ 
the value^of wha't you attempt-ed.^ When you do so, you. move^^further into' the 
category, of researciher, ^ThcJugh You m^y not ^pply sophisticated statistical 
|ihaly^es to your reteul^s, your, research efforts are as legitimate ^s the 
college, pro^fessor atid the struggling graduate stbderrt. — UnfoituiidLely , you 



do -not often publis] 



your: results] but, n^ertheiess, you have contributed < . ^ 
to extension of knowledge^ just as Wurely'afe the iAdiviHual involved in ;formal 
research pursuits 

The theories we 



have ^'ddressed^ tdday .need /tihe real life' investigation 
only practitjLoners' can proUide. I urge you t 6' ]E^virsue y outv- inquiries and, 



^when possible, share 

1 r 

?Let turn oi^r 
th^t I have seen a 



9» 



your results. ' , j ' , 

atteationlnow frpm uses of theofcy to some common abuses 
or or h^ve participate<3 in; In my opinion, there are 



three prevalent , abuses bf theory. Pitst, we. see acceptance of theories without 
som^ degree of critical analysis; second; some people ^categorically reject\ 
theories v/ithout ct:/i|tical analybi?; And third; and^probably most common, 
is- inappropriate application of '^theory. 



.After all I*ve said about 'the ways to use theory I'm sure'sbme people ^ r 



*fiDd it strange for me to suggest^that thsre-is-^ij^thing wrong j.with^ the ' 

^' ' ' . ' ^^1 \ ^ -* . ' ' ' V ' ^ 

unbridled acceptance of a theoretical construct, -Blit^, I do object when I see 
;my own students latch on. to a theory and pursue its' application regardless 
of the effect on th§,,learner, . ' • . • . ' * ^ 

An example that comes most readily to mind is a situation -I ob.seryed in our' 

clinic receritly. Oncof our therapists was o'bviously 'trying to use the behavior 

" - * ' ^ ^ ' ' * * ^ "^^^ * ' ' ^- ' ' ' 

modification, techniqua Known as extinction bn^ a child witK'a behavior problem, 

% know iJhe value of and advt>cate use of .extinction -when a chHd-has some —^1^ 

'conscious control t^f his behavior, But^this youn^ child was :liter^iay 

bouncing off every other person ^nd piece of equipment in the rooip whild ^ " 

^ • ' ' ' ' ^ . ' \ • . ^ ' ^ ^ , . ^ 

his therapist ^tood quietly aside „and watched the scene with han^s folded",' I , 
broke one of my own rules 'by grabbing the 'child and restraining hitn. until he 
.re<gained liis self-composure; - ^ c * " 'z \ 

* Later /-while diecussirig the event with his" therapist, 'I;%sked why she " 
had' aj-lov/ed the child to endanger^ himself ;aftd' others in th^ room wi-th his 
behavior. .The response was /''well, so-and-so says extinction is a very effect ivei^ 

■ . - . V 

behavior modification technique." -It Rad never cfrossed .this> /oung woman's " 

mind that* there' are -times wjien it ^might ^De inappropriate to* use' extinction, ' 

» 

Jill she remembered was that'^' an authority figure .had endorsed the ^technique , 
*She saw no need to question use of the^^Jostulate iri evefy occasion, • 

, .When we work with -childf eh we carr't afford to make wholesale^application 
.Of theory unless we critically assessjthe benefits to' the child,- Something 
' is riot necessar.ily better than nothing. If the praptice does ^not promise some 
fruitful results to the learner,^! find it difficult to ,endorse its" usa. 

Rejection of a theory without critical analysis is almost as untenable • 
as' thfe first abuse, I beip.eve*|^ ipost" often avoid accepting a theory either^ 



because we arj afraid of trying something new, we don't understand what the , 

tHeorist-is saying/ of: v/e believe the pb^itignlis in direct opposition to 

Another theory we hold dear. 1 get into difficulty mbst often because of the.- 

^•last. two* reasons . , * , . 

It took me several years 'to even listen to argument about, the. bene'fits 

<« ^ ' , . , ' • * 

of behavior modification. techniques' because I believe so fully in the perceptual 
psychological view of working solely toward self-actualization through enhancing 

* * ^ ' ^ . « " ' 

s^lf concept. It took some very vocal graduate students who werQ steeped in the 
value of behavior mod technique many hours of discussion to convince m^ that^ 
while enhancing self concept I might indeed be using behavior modification 
techniques. Fortunately for us , all they d^d^ not threaten my self concept by 
atta<;king the theory I held dear . Ins1;ead they pointed out th<?^ compatability of 
parts o£^ leach of the theories* ^ ' ^ 

When I^'^^st came to Kansas,! had not' read nor did I attempt to read 
Kephart theory ^^Ssy en thQugh I eventuall]^ taught a course that surveyed . 
^epntemporary percept^ai-motor theorists-, I^did not' include kephart. When one 

of colleagues ^sked why I avoidec^^ reviewing, this, .very prominent theoris.t^, 

- ' - \ . s 

•I just shrugged my shoulders and ^aid I didn't thihk his theory had anything 

'* • ' ' > , < ' ' 

to ofrer. i-hat very fine f|:4.end o'f mi^ ^aid, "Jean, I can understand sins;of 

C \. ^ ^ < 

commission, but really have difficulty under si An'ding why a person wpuld 

participate in a sin of omission." rii^s point' was *W6ir takea - wh^t right did 

. V . ' , ' ^ ' ^ • ' ^ ^ , ' : . ^ - ' 

':i/hav^ to foroe my bias on ?tu.dents-. Even if I' didn't understand* I had tittle 
.justification for denying ^em the opportunity to underj^tand, 'Now^ I teach * 



Kephart along with all the'.rest and learn something new ftrom him each time » 
arouncj*. Yes, rejecti^on of 'thepries Without critical analysis is an abuse I'm 
very familiar with* v ' ' . ' • ' " 



with ,all .tlie problems 



I' s^e'with the first-two abuses, I'm convinced the 



third abuse has . retarded, out pursuit for knov^ledge the most. Inappropriate - 



- 11 - 

application of .perceptual-motor theories has plagued us since their appearance^ and 
will continue to plague us until we overcome the majority of unfortunate ex-^ 
periences educators have had with these theories* • 

Our biggest problems were an indirect result of basic postulates of Piaget's, 
Gagne's and Bruner's cognitive development theories. All of these gentlemeij 
propose that sensory^motor developWnt is the 'basis for later abistract through^* 
Many people interpreted jthis, to mean that if you improve a child's sensory motor 
performance, improved cognition and academic behavior would follow. During the - 
1950 's and into the 60 's we had a tremendous number of studies carried out 
attempting to demonstrate the value of perceptual motor problems to children 




/ 



with academic ^difficulties. 



Most of these studies were an example of i^nappropriate apJ)lication of ^ ' 

• ■'^> " ^ • 7 / 

theory. Packaged programs were applieci with children demonstrating a/ variety 

of problems; and the vast maiority of these studies were carried out hy ^ ^ 

educators who know little or nothing about motor development sequences. When' 

the results failed to^^-each statistical significance, perceptual motor theories^ 

were discarded beeause^^itt^was concluded that they were of no value. I^am still 

i ' ■ 

confronted by many educators wh<\question the worth of perceptual motor practices. 
It is' my opinion that inappropriate application was at fault, not the . 
theoretical construct?. - ^ • - 

You and I live in ai\ age that is rich' in theoretical constructs* Other 
eras have ha^, their theorists, however, becaiase their postulates did not hold 
up consistently in practice such beliefs were laid to rest ^in a category called 
•"superstitions". Through time some of our contemporary theories may emet^ge 
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as learning principles, and some will be remembered as superstitions, but all 
^will generate practice within our lif etime^. Until we have had ^n opportunity 
to use today's theories to re-examine our traditional approaches, to provide 
. new direction to our future pra^ctices and to generate sound research we will 
not know the true value of the assumptions on which some of our work is base^.* 
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